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GLEANINGS IN ARCHAEOLOGY AND EPIGRAPHY. 

By Warren J. Moulton. 

Bangor Theological Seminary. 

1. Cup-Markings near Beit T a' amir. 
About a quarter of a mile northwest of the village of Beit T a' amir and 
six and one-half miles south of Jerusalem, near the edge of a field that 
is bounded on three sides by a rocky ridge, there stands a small stone with 
cup-markings that are quite certain to arrest the attention of the passer-by. 
The stone has the form of an irregular parallelogram, with its longer sides 




Fig. l. 



running almost exactly north and south. Its greatest length is about 50 
inches and its maximum width 46 inches. On three sides it rises above the 
ground to a height of Sy 2 inches, while on its fourth or eastern side the 
elevation is 12 inches. The stone is firmly fixed in the soil and some little 
digging would be necessary in order to determine its exact relation to the 
bed rock. There is no evidence that it has been worked or shaped except 
upon its upper surface, and even here its primitive condition has been left in 
considerable measure undisturbed. 

Among the markings upon the crown of the rock, mention may first be 
made of a large hollow of irregular shape which may be due in part, if 
not altogether, to natural causes (see the illustration). It is at present 
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too badly weathered to permit a certain decision on this point. The great- 
est width of the depression is 23 inches ; its average length may be said to 
be about the same, and its depth is about Sy 2 inches. The rough rim by 
which it is bounded varies from 4 to 12 inches in width. The irregularities 
of the stone are throughout so great that only approximate measurements 
can be given. 

The largest of the cup-markings is in a little promontory-like elevation 
that juts out from the southern side into the central hollow above described. 
This elevated section is only slightly lower than the surrounding rim, from 
which it is separated by a channel-like depression, which may be entirely 
natural. The cup, like numberless others in Palestine, is so regular in 
shape as to suggest that it was ground out by a revolving stone, or at least 
that it was finished in this manner. Its diameter is 5y 2 inches and its 
depth 2>y± inches. Down in the floor of the depression, on either side of 
this most conspicuous cup, there is a smaller cup, the one toward the west 
being 3 inches in diameter and 1% inches deep, while the one toward the 
east is very shallow and 2y 2 inches in diameter. Beyond this last named 
cup, out in the eastern rim of the rock, there is another cup which is the 
second largest on the stone. It is somewhat more than 3% inches in diam- 
eter and 1% in depth. By the side of this cup, close to the outer 
eastern edge of the rock, there is an irregular, shallow cavity from 2y 2 to 
3 inches wide which is quite possibly a natural formation. 

All the remaining cups are found in the floor of the large central hollow. 
Four of them are connected by a channel and are ranged in a small arc at 
the northeastern corner of the stone, while the fifth stands out a little in 
advance in the floor, and is unconnected with the cups behind. The two 
outermost of the series in the last mentioned group are broader and deeper 
than those adjacent. In this instance the diameter is about Sy 2 inches and 
the depth 2 inches, while the two inner cups are hardly more than little 
saucers 2 1 / 4c to 2y 2 inches in diameter. The cup standing out before the 
line is about 1 inch deep and 3 inches in diameter. There are thus seven 
cups in the floor of the central hollow and two, or possibly three, at a 
higher level, making nine or ten in all. 

That this stone has in a general way a striking resemblance to other cup- 
markings in Palestine, as well as in other countries, is apparent. What is 
affirmed to be true of cup and ring-markings in general holds here, in that 
we have a central or principal cup about which other, secondary cups are 
grouped. The circular or spiral principle of arrangement which appears 
very often elsewhere seems to be largely absent in this case. In seek- 
ing to find a date and explanation for this stone it is certain that one ought 
not to go too far afield. Analogous phenomena in remote lands are not 
sure to be particularly valuable for Palestine. The needs and impulses of 
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primitive man in different parts of the world were not probably lacking 
in variety. Again it is doubtless true that within Palestine itself one 
should be duly admonished by archaeologists like Macalister, Vincent and 
especially Dalman (Palastinajahrbiich, 1908, pp. 23-53) not to assign a 
religious or magical significance to stones that can be satisfactorily 
explained from some other point of view. 

In the present instance, however, it is not easy to fix upon any practical 
use for such a group of cup-markings. They are hardly adapted to collect 
rain water or to be used as containers for water for domestic animals. 




Fig. 2. 



There are cisterns with much larger cups in the neighborhood, but none in 
the immediate vicinity of this stone. 

Several rods to the north is a large square vat cut in the ledge that may 
have belonged to a wine or olive press. Diminutive cup-markings are not 
infrequently found associated with such ancient wine and olive presses. 
Possibly they were used to contain small portions of liquid or may have 
served as rests for pointed jars. The present stone, besides being too 
remote from the press, is obviously lacking in adaptation to any of these 
requirements. 

Elsewhere in Palestine cup-markings large and small are found in or 
near burial caves, tombs and, in a few instances, on the floors or covering 
slabs of dolmens. Here at Beit Ta'amir the nearest rock-cut tombs are five 
minutes distant and thus not near enough to be at all suggestive for the 
understanding of this stone. 
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Perhaps the most significant feature regarding the situation of the stone 
is the fact that it stands at the edge of a field that has been very prolific in 
neolithic flints. Fifteen specimens were picked up by two members of 
our party on the occasion of a brief visit, and Mr. Herbert Clark, of Jerusa- 
lem, through whose kindness I came to a knowledge of the stone, has found 
more than one hundred such neolithic flints in the immediate neighborhood. 
Considerable numbers have been gathered by other collectors, as well (cf. 
P.E.F.Q.S., Oct. 1913, for an account of a later visit to this spot by 
Professor Kellner). Whenever the native plow scratches up the surface of 
the ground in preparation for a new crop of millet, added specimens con- 
stantly come to light. There are likewise many fragments of pottery scat- 
tered over the field, some of them being possibly nearly as old as the flints, 
while others belong to much later periods. It seems not unlikely that the 
markings on the stone date from the epoch that produced the flints. 

Such a conjecture is made probable by discoveries at Tell el-Hesy, Tell 
es-Safi and Gezer, where many groups of cup-markings have been brought 
to light through excavation. Very often they have appeared as smooth 
and weathered as do these under consideration, although they have been 
buried deep under debris for hundreds, or even thousands, of years. Some 
of these markings were quite certainly the work of the pre-Semitic inhab- 
itants of Palestine. Here at Beit Ta'amir, along the path leading into 
the village and in the adjacent ledges, there are traces of caves that may 
well have served as the dwellings of the people of this era. Investigations 
in other lands have convinced Lord Avebury (Prehistoric Times, 1900, p. 
158), as well as other scientists, that the ruder ring and cup-markings in 
all their variety belong to the neolithic age, or at least to the neolithic stage 
of culture. 

To fix an early date for the stone does not of course solve the problem of 
its use. The work may conceivably have been prompted by some practical 
need or by some desire for diversion that is no longer understood. How- 
ever, the arrangement and character of the depressions suggest the likeli- 
hood of a different purpose. A theory of totemic signs does not seem admis- 
sible, for it has not as yet been shown that such an interpretation of cup- 
markings is applicable to Syria and Palestine in any considerable degree. 1 
No more is there adequate reason for regarding the depressions as Astarte 
symbols or emblems of a female divinity. 2 

1 H. J. Dunkenfield Astley contends that the basal meaning of all primitive cup and 
ring-markings is everywhere social rather than religious: that they are primarily 
totemic signs (Hastings, Dictionary of Beligion and Ethics, IV. p. 365). The remark- 
able menhir at el-Mrerat has twenty little hollows on the front and eleven on the back 
that are regarded by Dalman as tribal signs (op. cit. p. 57). 

2 Benzinger (Hebraische Archaologie, 2 aufl. p. 324) and Spoer (Z.A.W., 1908, pp. 
271-290) have given this theory of cup-markings far-reaching application in Palestine. 
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Mr. Herbert Clark, who has often visited the spot and who at different 
seasons has studied the stone below and the heavens above, believes that an 
effort has been made here to represent the planets and constellations that 
shine with particular brilliancy at the time when libations would naturally 
be poured out and festivities held for the harvest of wine and oil. 

Possibly the best point of departure in seeking for an interpretation for 
the stone and its markings is the suggestive resemblance to later sacrificial 
tables and altars of libation that have been found in Egypt, North Africa 
and elsewhere. And even in Palestine itself there are striking parallels, as, 
for example, in the case of the more elaborate table cut on a much larger 
sacrificial stone at Sar'a. 3 In this instance the table has twelve, cup-marks 
ranging from 2y> inches to 9 inches in diameter and from 1% to iy 2 inches 
in depth, each of which reaches out through little loop-shaped canals to 
gather drainage from the upper surface of the stone. It is possible that 
this altar of Sar' a is the one mentioned in connection with the sacrifice of 
Manoah before the birth of Samson (Judges 13: 19, 20; cf. Dalman and 
Kittel, op. cit.). The question then arises, Do the cup-markings, which 
are not suited to a sacrifice by fire, antedate such use, as Kittel holds, or 
is Dalman right in regarding them as a later addition, being intended possi- 
bly to receive offerings for the dead or to serve some practical purpose ? 

While Dalman 's wide observation and careful investigation make him 
an important authority in such matters, it must be granted that the hypoth- 
esis of Kittel in this instance appears extremely plausible. If his theory 
could be certainly substantiated, or if proof was forthcoming that the most 
ancient Palestinian altars were stones with cup-markings, we should have 
confirmation of our conjecture that the rude stone at Beit Ta'amir likewise 
possessed a sacrificial character. As it is, perhaps no more can be affirmed 
than that it is quite certainly a survival of the neolithic period and that it 
deserves careful attention as a well-attested monument of that era. 

2. Some Recently Discovered Palestinian Pyxes. 

In the autumn of 1912 the small objects shown in the accompanying 

figures numbered 1 to 4 were offered for sale in Jerusalem. There is good 

reason for believing that they were found at Beit Jibrln, but no reliable 

information was obtainable as to the circumstances of their discovery or 

Their arguments have been met and in considerable measure disproved by Gressmann 
(Z.A.W., 1909, pp. 113-128), Kittel (Studien zur hebraischen Archaologie, p. 128 f.), 
and Dalman (op. cit. p. 51 f.). The most that can be admitted is that Astarte emblems 
do occur in some instances at Petra, and there may be a few cases where a like sig- 
nificance should be attached to cup-markings on standing stones in Palestine. That the 
theory can anywhere be rightfully extended to horizontal surfaces is not yet established. 
3 This stone is discussed by Hanauer (P.E.F.Q.S., 1885, p. 183 ff.), Schick (Z.D.P.V., 
1887, p. 131 f.), Kittel (op. cit. p. 107 ff.), and Dalman (op. cit. p. 41 ff.). 
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as to the purpose which they had originally served. For lack of a better 
description, local dealers in antiquities called them "Looking- Glasses in 
Plaster." 

Three of the objects had the form of thin circular discs varying from ^ 
to % inches in thickness, the largest of which (Fig. 1) is 5% inches in 
diameter and ^4 inch in thickness. The surface of this disc is adorned 




Fig. 1. 



with three shallow concentric circular grooves, two near the outer edge, 
while a third runs round the margin of a small central depression. Faint 
traces of color remain to show that all these grooves were originally out- 
lined in black, while the field between the two inner grooves was once filled 
in with a design of black lines and irregular, alternately red and black 
wedges, radiating out from the center to the circumference. The central 
circular depression opens out with a flaring inclination and is 2 inches in 
diameter. A small toolmark can be seen at the center of the disc, and in 
the rim there is a perforation intended presumably to receive a suspending 
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Fig. 2A. 



Fig. 2B. 



cord. The material is fine plaster which is somewhat chipped and marred 
at the edges. 

No. 2 A is of much coarser plaster and of cruder workmanship. It is % 
inch in diameter and about % inch in thickness. The central depression is 
irregular in shape, but has an approximate diameter of 1% inches. There 
is a raised margin about its outer edge as well as around the central hollow. 
Faint traces of a design in black lines that once adorned the face of the 
disc are still discernible. A broken fragment of clear glass, having the 
form of an irregular parallelogram and with a slight convexity like that 
of a watch crystal, is set in the center and is held in place by mortar at the 
edge. As in the case of the previous disc, there is here a small hole for 
suspension. 




Fig. 3. 
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The third disc (Figs. 2B and 3) is likewise of rough plaster, but it is 
fashioned with somewhat greater care than the one last described. The 
diameter in this instance is 3^4 inches and the thickness % inch. It dif- 
fers further in having two finished faces (2B and 3) with central depres- 
sions that are respectively 1% and 1% inches in diameter. In each there 




Fig. 4. 



still remains a circular piece of thin and slightly convex glass. These small 
crystals, which were fitted into their present positions with considerable 
care, have now become markedly iridescent, and it will be noted that one 
is very thin and slightly broken. The remains of a design of curved black 
lines can be distinctly seen on one side of the disc, whereas the other is 
too badly worn to retain more than the barest suggestion of ornamentation. 
A black zigzag line, with dots in the angles, runs round the circumference. 
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There is no perforation in this disc, but it appears to have rested upon the 
face that gives most evidence of wear. 

The fourth object (Fig. 4) is of an entirely different design, having the 
form of a thin plaster plaque, pointed at the top where there is a hole for 
suspension, and rounded at the bottom. The length is 10y 2 inches, while 
the width ranges from 5 to 5y 2 inches, and the thickness from 14 to % inch. 
The upper depression is 2 inches in diameter and 14 inch in depth, and the 
lower 1% inches in diameter and 14 i ncn i* 1 depth. That glass was once set 
in both these hollows is made evident by the bits of mortar still adhering 
to the edges. In way of ornamentation there are two crescent-like per- 
forations, the one on the right being 2y 2 inches in length and that on the 
left 2% inches. A black line once ran round the entire outer margin of 
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the plaque, and the same color was used in the decorative designs that 
appear in the illustration. 

Two additional plaster discs (Fig. 5) came to light in Jerusalem in the 
spring of 1913, and are now included in the collection of Professor Max 
Kellner of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Nothing is known as to their 
provenance beyond the vague and valueless rumor that it was the Jordan 
valley. They are irregular in shape and are somewhat cruder in their 
workmanship than those previously discussed. The smaller (Fig. 5A) is 
2% inches in diameter and its circular depression is 2 1-16 inches in diam- 
eter, while the larger (Fig. 5B) is Sy 2 inches in diameter, and its depression 
2 5-16 inches in diameter. Neither one has any perforation for suspen- 
sion. In one instance the slightly convex glass covering the central 
depression has been shattered, while in the other it is still intact. The sur- 
viving glass is dark and iridescent, and this same is true of the few frag- 
ments remaining in the other disc. 

In July, 1914, Professor Kellner had the good fortune to acquire fur- 
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ther objects in plaster that had been brought to Jerusalem by a native 
of Damascus, named Hadj Sufi. As usual, nothing definite could be 
learned as to the locality from which they came. The evasive Damascene 
would not commit himself beyond the declaration that they were from the 
Hauran, south of his native city. 

At least one, and probably two, of these antiquities belong to the same 
category as the objects previously described. This certainly is true of the 
thick plaque (Fig. 6) having the form of a cock, or possibly of a dove. 
Decision as to the design is made somewhat uncertain by the absence of the 




Fig. 6. 



head, but the whole contour, particularly that of the crop and the tail, 
suggests the intention to portray a cock. The same inset of dark, iridescent, 
slightly convex glass, which is a constant feature of the discs, is present 
here. The plan of ornamentation includes black circles about the glass, 
stripes radiating out towards the head and tail, and zigzag lines upon the 
upper and lower portions of the body. The reverse side is left flat and 
unfinished. No provision was made for suspending this plaque. 

That all the objects thus far considered were intended to serve a like 
purpose can hardly be doubted. The clue as to this use is afforded by a 
discovery made in 1893 by Pere Cre, superior of the Peres Blancs and 
curator of the museum at the Seminary of St. Anne in Jerusalem {Revue 
Biblique III, pp. 277-291). In the spring of that year he obtained from a 
native a collection of thirty-five Christian lamps that were said to have 
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been found shortly before in the ruins of Umm Tuba, which is distant about 
three miles south of Jerusalem on an old trail leading to the Shepherds' 
Field and Frank Mountain. It was further reported that at the same time 
objects of glass had been unearthed but broken in the course of excavation. 
On visiting the spot soon afterward Pere Cre was at first unable to obtain 
any information regarding discoveries of particular interest; but as he 
was departing, a villager came running after him with an object which 
shows much resemblance to the cock-shaped plaque just discussed. Pere 
Cre speaks of it as a flat piece of pottery with an outline which he ulti- 
mately decided was that of a peacock, although he had originally regarded 
it as a dove. Its left side is turned toward the beholder, and not the right, 
as is true in the case of the cock. The reverse side is unfinished. About 
two-thirds of the little convex glass at the center still clings to the edges 
of the depression. The dimensions as given by Pere Cre are 24 cm. long ; 
16 cm. high; and 1 cm. thick. The diameter of the central depression is 
5y 2 cm. There are three eye-like designs, each represented by two con- 
centric circles in relief, with a little rounded protuberance at the center. 
The eye in the head is very large in proportion to the breadth of the neck 
(it is 27 mm. in diameter, while the breadth of the neck is only 3 cm.). 
Those on the tail are quite probably intended to suggest the markings of a 
peacock; otherwise the plumage is represented by a series of zigzags in 
relief, converging toward the upper part of the body, where there is a 
small hole for suspending the pottery in a vertical position. The head is 
crowned with six tooth-like points which bear some resemblance to a comb, 
but in this instance they are doubtless intended to represent the feathered 
crest of a peacock. 

It so happened that Pere Cre's visit to Umm Tuba fell shortly before the 
assembling of the Eighth Eucharistic Congress which convened in Jerusa- 
lem May 14-21, 1893. He tells us that his thoughts had been much occu- 
pied by this impending gathering, and that he had recently imagined the 
possibility of finding perchance a chalice of glass that ancient ecclesiastics 
might have used in the sacred liturgy and then carried with them to the 
tomb. It may have been by reason of such reflections that the thought 
flashed into his- mind that he had found a Eucharistic dove. However, it 
is not unlikely that he would have been ultimately led to the same conjecture 
by the striking way in which this central depression, with its convex glass, 
resembles the lunette, or circular case of crystal, that is fitted into a mon- 
strance for receiving and for the solemn exposition of the Sacred Host. He 
was aware, furthermore, of the fact that Eucharistic receptacles, having the 
form of a dove and suspended above the altar, were widely used at an 
early date. Upon investigation he learned that this custom was supposed 
by some to have originated in the Orient (Le Brun in Corblet II, p. 296; 
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cf. Rev. Bib., Ill, p. 281). What was not clear was whether the doves that 
were hung at times in baptisteries and over the tombs of saints likewise 
contained the Eucharist. This has not been the usual view, but it is advo- 
cated by some liturgists (cf. Rev. Bib. Ill, p 282 and the literature there 
cited). The circumstances of Pere Ore's discovery seem to confirm this 
supposition, for it is altogether likely that the pottery peacock came from 
a Christian tomb, perhaps the very one that yielded up the 35 lamps. 

Umm Tuba, the place of discovery, is said to derive its name from 
Miriam et-Toubanieh, or "Mary the Blessed," the wife of Clopas. Tradi- 
tion states that at her death she was buried in the grotto that had served as 
her dwelling-place. In due time this tomb became a chapel, and still later 
a monastery was erected above and around it. This was done according to 
Cyril of Jerusalem by Morinus. The date would thus be fixed as the close 
of the third or the opening of the fourth century. 

There are weighty considerations favoring Pere Cre's conjecture as to the 
purpose and origin of the pottery peacock. In the first place we know that 
from earliest days the Eucharist was associated intimately with the hope 
of immortality. The Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians (XX, 2) calls it 
the medicine of immortality, the antidote preventing us from dying and 
causing us to live forever in Christ Jesus. Irenaeus says that our bodies 
when they receive the Eucharist are no longer corruptible but have the hope 
of resurrection to eternity (Adv. Her. Book IV, ch. 18, Pars. 4 and 5). 
We have furthermore in ecclesiastical legislation unmistakable evidence of 
an ancient custom of giving the Sacrament to the dead ; that is, presumably, 
of depositing it in the mouth of the deceased. A prohibition of this prac- 
tice is included in the Fourth Canon of the Council of Hippo in 393, where 
it is commanded that the Eucharist should not be given to dead bodies nor 
baptism conferred upon them (Mansi, III, 7, 19; cf. Hefele, II, 469). 
This decision was reaffirmed at Carthage four years later (Mansi, III, 9, 
19 ff.). A like enactment is included in the African Code of 419 (Mansi, 
III, 7, 19 ; Hefele, II, 469, Canon 18). The Twelfth Canon of the Council 
of Auxerre in 578 (or 585) says that neither the Eucharist nor a kiss may 
be given to the dead (Mansi, IX, p. 913; cf. Hefele, IV, 413). Again, 
more than a hundred years later the Quinisext or Trullan Synod declared 
that no one may give the Eucharist to the bodies of the dead, for it is 
written "Take and eat, but the bodies of the dead can neither take nor 
eat" (Mansi, II, 979; cf. Hefele, V, 234. With this should be compared 
the like reason given by the Council of Hippo). 

These enactments witness to a primitive Christian practice that was evi- 
dently widespread- and persistent. In view of this testimony it will 
occasion little surprise that there should come to light in the Christian 
sepulchers of Palestine receptacles that were obviously designed for the 
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preservation of crumbs of the Eueharistic bread. Even though the Sacra- 
ment might not be administered to the dead, it might still, .when properly 
enshrined, be deposited in the tomb. That this was actually done appears 
to be attested by a tradition recorded in the apochryphal life of St. Basil 
attributed to Amphilochius, but thought to have been really written as late 
as the ninth century. We are told that when St. Basil consecrated the 
Eucharist for the first time he divided the sacred host into three parts: 
one was suspended in a golden dove upon the altar ; of one he partook with 
much fear and veneration; while the third fragment he reserved against 
the time of his death, in order that it might be placed with him in his 
tomb. (Unam quidem cum multo timore et veneratione sumpsit, alteram 
vero una secum sepeliendam servavit. Cf. Rev. Bib., Ill : 289.) This con- 
secration would probably take place in Caesarea of Cappadocia in 362, while 
St. Basil's death came seventeen years later, on January 1, 379. The 
evidence for the existence of the custom in question is thus convincing, 
whatever may be thought of the authenticity of the biographical notice. 

Wherever the Eucharist was thus kept a fit receptacle must of necessity 
have been provided. That at Umm Tuba it should have the form of a 
cock, or a peacock, is not strange when we consider the time and place. 
We have only to recall how widely the peacock was used as a symbol of 
immortality in Christian sepulchral art, and to remember at the same time 
the rude and humble character of most of the furnishings of the Byzantine 
tombs that have thus far been reported in Palestine. The cock is equally 
appropriate for such a purpose, for it was also employed early as an 
emblem of the resurrection. A case in point would be the painted tomb at 
Beit Jibrin recently described in Art and Archeology (I, pp. 62-71). 
Indeed it is quite within the bounds of possibility that the major part of 
the objects which we are considering came from tombs belonging to the 
very same necropolis. 

The purpose of the discs was unquestionably identical with that of the 
more elaborately prepared receptacles, since they have as their most con- 
spicuous feature the central depression covered and sealed with a thin 
piece of convex glass. Definite proof for associating them with Christian 
tombs has been furnished through the publication of the account of a cir- 
cular piece of pottery found at Gezer by Mr. Macalister {The Excavation 
of Gezer, 1912, 1, p. 387 ff. ; II, p. 455) . The tomb from which it came had 
three arcosolia and was thus of a type common in the Byzantine period. 
Various objects of metal and brass, including a cross of silver and one of 
iron, discovered at the same time, confirm the conclusion as to the date. 
Unfortunately there is no record as to the position in which the disc was 
found. Its decoration consists of a band of chevrons in relief, united by 
a faint line, and it has a small hole for suspension. There is a raised collar 
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round a central depression in which a fragment of glass is set and held in 
place, as in the previous instances, by a lime composition worked in 
about the edges. Mr. Macalister accepts the conclusions of Pere Cre and 
looks upon the disc as a relic of the ancient custom of depositing the Sacra- 
ment with the dead. Apparently no other object of like character was 




Fig. 7. 



found at Gezer, since this one is spoken of as the most remarkable of the 
few Christian antiquities that were yielded by that site. 

It will have been noted that the glass is still intact in three of the discs. 
In one instance it is clear, and particles of an uncertain character can be 
discerned below. However, when one of the glass coverings was removed 
and these particles examined, no definite conclusions could be reached. 
Pere Cre speaks of a white, powdery substance, appearing under the frag- 
ments of glass that still remained in the peacock. It is, however, doubtful, 
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whether any information of value would come from either chemical analy- 
sis or microscopic examination of this material. Why in two instances 
there should be a double receptacle is not altogether easy to explain, unless, 
perchance, more than one person is concerned, or crumbs were preserved 
from two occasions. 

A new phase of the subject has been opened up by a plaster figurine now 
in the possession of Professor Kellner and reported to have been found 
along with the cock-plaque already discussed. It has the form of a thin 
plaque iy 8 inches high, with a maximum width of 2% inches. It has been 
broken and repaired just below the point where the hands are resting on 
the breast. The eyes, the hair, the sides of the face and the fingers are 
delineated with black lines. The stripes about the neck, as well as the 
one at the bottom of the figurine, are continued across the back ; otherwise 
this reverse surface is left smooth and unfinished. The head is crowned 
with a roll-like head-dress and the ears are pierced. The nose and chin 
are moulded in relief. Upon the breast there is a raised square bordered 
by a black line. The intention was, evidently, to represent this shield-like 
object as grasped and held by the hands. Within there is an irregular 
depression covered by an inset of slightly convex glass. It is thus obvious 
that the figurine has a close relationship to the pyxes previously described. 

It is the striking form in this last instance that especially arrests our 
attention, for thus far nothing at all comparable to it seems to have come 
to light. Were the evidence not so abundant and unambiguous we might 
hesitate to associate it in any way with Christian rites, but under the cir- 
cumstances we can hardly doubt its close relationship to the Eucharistic 
pyxes. At the same time we can no more question that it has some inti- 
mate connection with the Astarte figurines shown on the following pages. 
They on their part give unmistakable evidence of their true character and 
ancestry. Accordingly but one inference seems possible, namely, that we 
have here a unique example of religious syncretism, of the survival of pagan 
conceptions in association with Christian practices. It thus becomes clear 
that the Astarte of the tomb must have been the compassionate Mother 
Goddess, whose help it was sought to combine with the power of the life- 
giving Sacrament. 

3. A Group of Palestinian Figurines. 

Along with the eucharistic cock and figurine described in the previous 
article, Professor Max Kellner of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has in his 
collection four additional plaster figurines that were supposedly found at 
the same time and place, namely, 1914,. and in the Hauran district south of 
Damascus. There is, however, little in the way of circumstantial evidence 
to corroborate the story of discovery beyond the fact that the same peasant 
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had all the above mentioned antiquities in his possession and that they 
exhibit a striking resemblance in workmanship, in material, and to some 
extent in design. With the exception of the last, they all have the form of 
a thin plaque and must have been deposited in a recumbent position. 

The figurine appearing on the right in the first illustration was reported 
to be a member of the Hauran group. Its likeness to the one discussed in 
the previous article as regards the head and the lower body is obvious. 
The main differences are to be found here in the outstretched arms, the 
emphasis of the Astarte characteristics, and the absence of the eucharistic 
panel. The height is 4 11-16 inches, and the breadth across the extended 




Fig. 1. 



arms is 2% inches. The lines delineating the head, eyes, and hands, as 
well as all other markings, are in black. A series of dots, both above and 
below the neckband, are doubtless intended to represent adornments of 
beads and precious stones. The nose, chin and breasts are moulded in 
relief, and the ears are pierced. 

The provenance of the figurine on the left (Fig. 1) was given as the 
Jordan valley. However, it is manifestly of the same type as its com- 
panion. The workmanship is a bit cruder, and it is slightly taller, the 
height being 4% inches. Were the right arm still intact, the breadth would 
likewise be somewhat greater. The head-dress is less noticeable, while the 
eyes are larger and the nose, as well as the breasts, are made more prom- 
inent. In this instance likewise the ears are pierced and, as before, all 
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lines are in black, the band about the neck being continued across the 
reverse side. Faint dots and bars still remain of the original representation 
of a necklace. 

In the second illustration we return to what we have called the Hauran 
group. This figurine is 7% inches high, and has a width of 3% inches 
across the arms and 2y 2 inches at the bottom of the skirt. The head, once 




Fig. 2. 

broken away, has been repaired below the beaded line of the necklace. 
Black is again the color used for ornamentation and for outlining the 
features of the face and members of the body. There is a noticeable mod- 
ification of the head-dress, which extends below the piercing of the ears and 
terminates less abruptly. While through the robe the artist has introduced 
a new feature into his design, he has not permitted its folds to conceal the 
nudity of the figure and thus obscure its maternal significance. 

There is yet another figurine in Professor Kellner's collection that is 
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in some respects more remarkable than any of the preceding. Quite 
evidently she is possessed of some special distinction, for a little shrine has 
been prepared for her abode. Unfortunately the only information obtain- 
able as to her history was that she was the central personage in our Hauran 




Fig. 3. 



group, which consisted of the eucharistic cock and figurine, together with 
the first and third figurines described in this present paper. 

Obviously an ambitious effort has been made to fashion a figure in a sit- 
ting posture, with hands spread over the knees. When removed from her 
shrine (Fig. 4) the height of this divinity is 6% inches, and her breadth 
from 2 to 2y 2 inches. The head, which is proportionately smaller than 
in the previous examples, is surmounted by a tiara-like head-dress adorned 
with vertical black bars, and is entirely unlike anything appearing in the 
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accompanying illustrations. The eyes, face, and hands are outlined in 
black, and about the neck there are traces of black dots representing a 
necklace, below which there is some manner of pectoral ornamentation made 
up of a series of interlaced lines and dots. 




Fig. 4. 

The shrine is 9% inches high, 3y 2 inches wide and has a depth varying 
from Sy 8 to 3% inches. At the apex of the bellshaped roof there is a small 
hole, but suspension at this point must have been hazardous for so frail a 
structure. The outside of the roof, as well as the exterior of the panels at 
the base of the shrine, were once decorated with a design of black dots that 
is now barely distinguishable. 
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The small circular depression at the foot of the figure recalls the hol- 
lows that are characteristic of the eucharistic pyxes, but in this instance 
there are no certain indications that glass was ever present, or that there 
was any intention of making use of such a crystal. One is inclined to 
conjecture rather that this feature results from a rude attempt to repre- 
sent the extended knees of a seated figure. 

The position of the figurine within the shrine, plus the unmistakable 
characteristics of femininity, leave no doubt that we have to do with a 
phase of the Astarte cult, which was as widespread in Palestine as in 
neighboring lands. Investigations hitherto have concerned themselves for 
the most part with the earlier stages of this paganistic development, but the 
material here presented undoubtedly belongs in one of the latest of its 
chapters. This is placed beyond question by the design and technique of 
the figurines. There is a manifest kinship between them and the eucharis- 
tic figure described in the previous article, and thus we have proof that they 
belong to the early centuries of the Christian era. On the other hand there 
is a no less certain relationship to the rude figures of earlier days that 
have come to light in various quarters along the Syro-Palestinian coast, 
particularly at Gezer. 

During the excavation of this site a considerable number of small terra- 
cotta plaques were found upon which an undraped female figure was 
impressed in low relief. While the group before us gives evidence of a 
somewhat different ancestry, it does not differ in essential features, but 
bears witness to the same traditional conception. At Gezer, where Egyp- 
tian influence was strongly felt, almost without exception the figures bore 
traces of a Hathor prototype, whereas only in the last two of our present 
group is there anything that suggests the characteristic Hathor wig. The 
head-dress here is of another type that is not so easy to identify. The 
position is that of the full face, but this is likewise true, at least of the 
head and body, of specimens found at Gezer as well as elsewhere in Pales- 
tine. It was only in depicting the feet that the Egyptian profile perspective 
was sometimes followed. As regards foreign influence, our group appears 
to belong to the Cypriote rather than to the Egyptian or Babylonian type. 
In the pillar shape, the beak-like noses, and the pierced ears, we apparently 
have reminiscences of traits associated with Cyprus that are conspicuous in 
statuettes of various periods found at Ta' annak and elsewhere in Palestine 
(Coutenau; La Deesse Nue Babylonienne, p. 97 ff.). Clearly, an artist 
who pierces the ears without any intention of providing earrings is only 
perpetuating a conventional feature. That earlier models would thus be 
not altogether forgotten in the latest production of Astarte images, and 
that different parts of Palestine and Syria should be under the influence 
of different types, is of course to be anticipated. 
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That the objects before us are entirely without artistic merit and are 
of interest solely because of their historical and religious significance need 
hardly be stated. It is to be hoped that additional discoveries may soon 
assist in determining more satisfactorily the questions of date and pro- 
venance, and that the way will thus be opened for a fuller understanding 
of this interesting group of figurines. 

4. A Caesarean Inscription. 

Just outside the limits of the present village of Caesarea (Palestinae), to 
the north of the path leading eastward toward the site of Herod's Hippo- 
drome, there was, and presumably still is, a large marble slab bearing a 
Greek inscription. On May 16, 1913, while camping near at hand, I 
removed a portion of the debris beneath which it is buried, and took the 
accompanying photograph (see Plate 1). Some twenty years before, a 
copy of the inscription had been made by Pere Germer-Durand (Revue 
Bibliqne IV (1895) p. 75), but, singularly enough, in this instance his 
transcription was not altogether faithful. Soon after, on September 10, 
1895, it was copied a second time by Mr. Frank T. Ellis of Bishop Gobat's 
School in Jerusalem. This time the work was done with essential accuracy, 
but Mr. Ellis' text was not followed in all details by Dr. A. S. Murray who 
published it with a translation, but without any attempt at explanation, in 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund (1896, p. 87 i). 
Apparently Dr. Murray was unaware of the rendering already proposed by 
Pere Germer-Durand. Aside from these two very brief notices, neither of 
which is altogether accurate, I cannot find that the inscription has ever 
been reported or discussed. 

The slab upon which it is chiseled is now so weighted down with a mass 
of loose stones that one can not readily ascertain its exact dimensions. It 
is furthermore somewhat broken and irregular. The space occupied by the 
inscription is approximately 2 feet by 4 feet 7 inches, and the letters, 
which are sharply and clearly executed, are about 21/4 inches high. They 
can be seen with considerable distinctness in the first of the accompanying 
photographs, and at the same time one gains a good impression of their 
style and workmanship. The second cut shows the letters after they had 
been retouched by the photographer with India ink. 

We note that the inscription has a double beginning, a point alluded to 
neither by Pere Germer-Durand, nor by Mr. Ellis. There is a short line 
ending with a sign of abbreviation, and then below, at an interval somewhat 
greater than that separating the other lines, the same letters and mark of 
abbreviation are repeated in broader script (EIH<J>A*). Evidently the first 
letters were cut in imitation of those beneath at some time when the stone 
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was more accessible than at present, and after Pere Germer-Durand and 
Mr. Ellis had made their copies. 

The sign of abbreviation occurs five times aside from the preliminary- 
line, namely in lines 1, 3, 4, 5, and 13 ; the last instance being overlooked by- 
Mr. Ellis. The symbol here employed is one well known and widely used 
in Palestinian inscriptions (see Jour, of Bib. Lit. XXII (1903), p. 196; 
P.E.F.Q.S. 1902, p. 271). The abbreviated names and titles can be 
read with confidence because they are paralleled elsewhere. Dr. Murray- 
has pointed out the particular helpfulness in this respect of an inscription 
from Cyprus (C. I. Gr. 8662). It chances to contain four of the five 
words in question and uses them in the same combinations of peyaXowpe 
WoTaTos KOfjLrjs and Xa/jLirpoTaros irarrjp. It also employs 7rA.a#cft>cns in referring to 
work upon a gate (7rv\rj). 

Our text may be read and translated as follows : 




He 

* • AAMTOIM 
,THCTT0A£s 
^lHBAClAl 
MCTAKMTH: 

kXlTU)NBA8Ma)K 

-eroNAwr 
err 



Cfl! 



'EttI <$>\(aovtov) 
j EttI $>\(aoviov) 

EiVekTTlSlOV TOV 

/jL€ya\o7rp(€7r€aTdrov) 

Ko^t^TO? teal 'HXiov 

XafJurpo^raTOv) Trarpbs 

t?/? TroXecos 

zeal 7) ftaaCkiKy] 

fxera teal x^9 

7r\aA;ct«rect)9 

fcal t^9 ^^axreeo? 

/cat tcop jBa6jJLO)v 

rov *A8ptaviov 

yeyaovav iv *IvS(iktl(om) d 
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" Under Flavius Euelpidius, the very magnificent Governor (or Prefect), 
and Elias, the most illustrious Father of the city, the basilica, together with 
the paving (or incrustation), and the mosaic work, and the steps of the 
temple of Hadrian were successfully completed in the first year of the 
Indiction. ' ' 

Pere Germer-Durand overlooked the mi of the fourth line, with the result 
that he found reference to but a single patron. He further made fityaXoirp. 
ko/jl. to be the abbreviated forms of peyaXoir pea fivripov ko/xjuloSov. On the basis 
of this interpretation he obtained the following translation: "Sous Fla- 
vius Euelpidius, grand prete de Commode-Soleil, tres illustre pere de la 
cite, la basilique avec le placage, la mosai'que et les degres de THadrianee 
furent acheves heureusement, en Tindiction premiere" (Rev. Bib. IV, p. 
76) . As to what manner of institution a ' ' Commode-Soleil ' ' may have been, 
he ventures no suggestion. Should his interpretation of the abbreviations 
be accepted and read in the original text, there would result a manifestily 
improbable allusion to "The High-Priest of Commodus and the Sun." 

Dr. Murray, disregarding both the text and the probabilities of the case, 
takes rrjs ttoAcws with rj Pao-iXiKrj and translates "the basilica of the city" 
instead of "Father of the city." He likewise emends iv in line 13 into 
€t(ov<;), a most natural conjecture were there any doubt as to the original 
reading. The preposition iv that is actually employed is doubtless used 
because of the preceding ye'yovav, since elsewhere iv trei occurs in a corre- 
sponding position after similar verbs. 

The translation which we have proposed above speaks of the successful 
completion of a public work during the civil administration of Flavius 
Euelpidius, the very magnificent Governor (or Prefect) and during the 
ecclesiastical headship of the most illustrious Father Elias, and it is fur- 
ther stated that the time was the first year of some Indiction. All 
this is tantalizingly indefinite. Inasmuch as the date is given in terms of 
an Indiction the reference must, of course, be to some period subsequent 
to Constantine. The resemblance of the inscription to others of known date 
that have been found in Palestine, both as regards its style and its whole 
execution, suggest the late sixth or early seventh century. It might con- 
ceivably have been somewhat earlier, but could not be placed much later, in 
view of the Persian invasion and the Mohammedan conquest of the land. 

The first name affords no assistance in a nearer determination of the 
period, since it was not borne by any official of Caesarea thus far known to 
us. The second name, however, may prove more serviceable. In the year 
536 a synod was held at Jerusalem, for the ratification of the ecclesiastical 
sentence pronounced against Anthimus of Trapezont. Appended to this 
enactment, which was signed by the 49 ecclesiastics present and partici- 
pating, we find after the name of Peter, Bishop of Jerusalem, that of 
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Elias, Bishop of Caesarea (*H.\ias ikiu Oeov iTTLo-KOTrosKaLo-apeias. Mansi, VIII, p. 
1172). It seems not unlikely that he may be the same official mentioned 
in our inscription. Either this must be the case, or he must have had a 
successor of kindred name who served subsequently to 553, for among the 
known bishops of Caesarea up to that date there is no other who has a cor- 
responding name (Lequien, Oriens Christianus III, p. 531 ff.). There is a 
record that Elias was preceded by Joannes I, who entered upon his office 
in 518, and that he was followed in 541 by Sergius. Accordingly the 
interval of his own incumbency must fall within the period of 23 years 
bounded by these dates. We are told in the inscription that the work was 
completed in the first year of some Indiction. Between 518 and 541 there 
were two such years, namely 523 and 538. Undoubtedly the latter best 
suits all requirements in the present instance, since Bishop Joannes I con- 
tinued in office sufficiently long for his influence to extend and be felt out- 
side his own diocese, and for his writings to become known. Of Elias, on 
the other hand, there is no information beyond the fact that he was present 
at the Synod of Jerusalem in 536. If our computation be correct, the 
basilica in question was completed early in the reign of Justinian, and thus 
several years before the last great uprising of the Samaritans of Caesarea 
against their Christian neighbors. 

It is somewhat surprising, particularly at this late period, to find the 
repair, or the construction, of the steps of a temple of Hadrian thus com- 
memorated, along with the completion of a Christian church. It would 
appear that the Governor and the Father of the city sought to be impartial 
in the distribution of their official favor, unless, perchance, the repairs in 
question were rendered necessary by the erection of the church. In any 
event striking proof is thus afforded of the persistence of pagan worship at 
this center far down into Christian days, as well as of the diverse elements 
making up the population of the city. It must have still kept its Gentile 
character in considerable measure, notwithstanding the presence of numer- 
ous Jews, Samaritans and Christians. 

Our inscription is particularly significant as being the only evidence for 
the existence of a temple of Hadrian at Caesarea. In all probability its 
erection dates from 130-131, which was the period of his sojourn in Pales- 
tine and of his last extended journey in the East. In his capacity of 
Restitutor, he would be quite certain not to overlook the virtual capital of 
the land. From Epiphanius we learn that there was a temple of Hadrian 
at Tiberias, which he understood was known as the 'ASpiavelov (Haer. 30, 12). 
At Caesarea it is possible that Hadrian restored and reconstructed the for- 
mer Sc/Wretov while this in turn would doubtless be no other than the tem- 
ple built by Herod. In that case Hadrian 's temple stood on the low hill 
over against the harbor. 
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Our inscription seems to disprove the conjecture of Guerin (Sarnarie, II, 
p. 326) that when Caesarea "embraced the Christian religion" the pagan 
temple was destroyed to make room for a Cathedral, or that it was itself 
reconstructed to become the cathedral of the city. We only know with 
certainty that a Crusading Church, whose, ruins can still be traced, once 
stood upon this hill, and that at an earlier period the principal mosque of 
the town occupied the same site. Many persons were killed within this 
mosque when the city was taken in 1102 by Baldwin the First, King of 
Jerusalem. It is quite possible that originally the basilica and temple were 
not widely separated, since adjacent to the ruins of the Crusaders' Cathe- 
dral the white stone foundations of another structure were formerly visi- 
ble. These may have belonged to Hadrian's temple. 

The question is raised by our inscription whether at so late a period the 
ASpiaveiov must not have ceased to be a pagan temple. 1 The very 
term itself, used thus without explanation or qualification, is altogether 
unfavorable to such an inference. It has a well established meaning and 
belongs in the same category with Augusteion, Sebasteion, Marneion, etc. 
A temple converted to Christian uses would almost certainly have been 
speedily renamed. Furthermore, it is known that pagan sanctuaries per- 
sisted for a long time in other centres of Palestine that were close at hand. 
In the fifth century Marcus Diaconus speaks of the Marneion, or Temple of 
Zeus, as still standing at Gaza side by side with Christian edifices. As late 
as 400 the inhabitants of Raphia zealously defended their temple (Sozomen 
VII, 15), and other localities on the Philistine coast were long predomi- 
nantly pagan. The same was likewise true in Phoenicia to the north. We 
have had a different impression regarding Caesarea by reason of its eccle- 
siastical importance, but our inscription now supplies evidence that even 
there the complete ascendency of Christianity was long delayed. 

5. Fragments of a Nabatean Inscription found at Petra. 
While visiting Petra in November, 1912, I chanced upon two small frag- 
ments of a Nabatean inscription that were lying upon the floor of one of 
the more imposing tombs. The fact that they were discovered together, 
as well as their general resemblance in thickness arid quality of material, 
make it probable that they were parts of the same block of sandstone. 
Evidently this had been prepared originally to cover one of the graves, 

1 Vailhe, in speaking of the martyrs of Caesarea, says of Saint Hadrian, whose martyr- 
dom is recounted by Eufeebius, that his church has just been discovered (Catholic Ency- 
clopaedia, III p. 134b). Is this a reference to Pere Germer-Durand 's report of our 
inscription! If so, the hypothesis will have to be dismissed as improbable. For the 
tradition preserved in Jerome that the house of Cornelius was turned into a Christian 
church, compare Epistola CVIII-8, and also Eusebius, Martyrs in Palestine, I, 3. 
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now open and rifled, in this same tomb, presumably the one nearest at hand, 
in a recess of the right side-wall of the chamber. Both pieces are irregular 
in shape. A fountain pen standing between them serves to indicate their 
relative size. The larger is 11% inches broad and 12% inches high, while 
the other is 13% inches broad at its widest point, and 9% inches high. See 
Plate 2. 

Upon the first there is cut in tall, narrow letters, the name fimn 
(Harethath) i. e. Aretas, and upon the second fragment there remains the 
lower extremity of a line that was written above, and below two fully pre- 
served letters £DD' preceded by what might be part of J. It is probable 
that they belong to the w r ord 1EDDJ (Nabatu) i. e. Nabateans. The larger 
piece is broken and ragged on the top as well as on its left edge, whereas the 
right and bottom edges, although somewhat chipped, show more regularity. 
It is thus made probable that this fragment belonged to the lower portion 
of the original slab. Such being the case, the stone was not cut to mark 
the resting place of Aretas himself, but of one of his descendants, or of one 
bearing some relation to him. 

When it became possible, after our return to Jerusalem, to consult Briin- 
now and Domaszewski 's Plan of Petra, I decided that the inscription had 
been found in the tomb to which they have given the number 808 (Die Pro- 
vincia Arabia I, p. 400 ff.). It stands upon a terrace on the right as one 
emerges from the Sik and approaches the theatre, and is carved in a large 
mass of rock which juts out from the main cliff. The style of this tomb 
proves it to be a work of a later era of Petra 's history. It is adorned by 
an overhanging frieze, Egyptian in character and supported by two pilas- 
ters, with a step-like parapet above. Briinnow and Domaszewski assign it 
to a group of tombs which they put in the closing portion of the reign of 
Aretas IV. 

It seems that on September 6, 1896, Professor Musil discovered in this 
same tomb a sandstone slab upon one side of which an N was cut above 
and then below the following inscription (CIS 351; Die Provincia Arabia, 
I, p. 402). 

rt?\>w nx tuny 

'Unaishu the brother of Shakilath, 
The Queen of the Nabateans, the son of . . . . 

Evidently the end of the inscription is missing. The same piece of stone was 
seen by Briinnow and Domaszewski the year following (1897), but when 
they sought for it somewhat later it could not be discovered. In the early 
part of the year 1896, Mr. Gray Hill of Jerusalem found "a stone with 
some half obliterated writing on it " in a tomb which, from his description, 
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must have been No. 808. He states that according to all appearances the 
stone had been taken from a grave in a recess of the back wall, opposite the 
entrance, where 28 inches of not very hard concrete had been broken 
through recently to reach the grave below. At that time the other recesses 
on the right and left had not been disturbed. He concluded that the 
side of the stone upon which the inscription was cut must have been turned 
downward when the grave was sealed. Otherwise the concrete would have 
effaced the writing upon the soft sandstone surface. It is much to be 
regretted that he took no measurements of the stone, and that he was with- 
out facilities for making a squeeze or taking a photograph of the inscrip- 
tion. If the fragments under consideration are likewise from this same 
tomb, then we must infer that the natives, encouraged by earlier successes 
in their quest for antiquities, opened and rifled the grave in the recess at 
the right at some time subsequent to January, 1896. The pieces of the 
inscription may have been lying on the floor of the tomb chamber for a 
considerable period before we carried them out into the light and photo- 
graphed them, and thereafter restored them to as safe a place as possible 
in their original home. 

The Shakilath of the inscription found by Professor Musil was identified 
by Professor Euting as either the wife of Harethath IV (Philodemus), and 
sister of Maliku III, or as the mother of Kab'el II (71-105 A. D.). This 
last named Queen-Mother was in power from 71 A. D. onward, during the 
minority of her son. Briinnow and Domaszewski are inclined to accept 
her as the personage in question. On the other hand, our inscription, 
assuming that it belongs to this same tomb, would tend to support an identi- 
fication with the wife of Aretas IV. 

In any event, we have certain evidence for associating the name Aretas 
with a tomb on this terrace at the foot of the eastern wall, and the archi- 
tecture of the tomb makes it probable that he was Aretas IV, who reigned 
from 9 B. C. to 40 A. D. This was the Aretas who was in power during the 
closing years of Herod's rule, whose daughter Herod Antipas put away in 
favor of Herodias. He was likewise the sovereign whose sway extended 
even to Damascus when Paul made his escape from the enemies that were 
lying in wait for him in that city (2 Cor. 11 : 32). 



